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THE NEXT STEP IN ORGANIZATION: LOCAL CLASSICAL CLUBS 
The classical associations, with their central meetings and publica- 
tions, together with the state sections, which are now generally holding 
one or two meetings a year, are giving a new impulse to the classical 
work in all the schools. Most teachers of Latin and Greek are now 
in a better position than ever before to take courage in their advocacy 
of classical studies, to follow the progress of investigation in their 
chosen fields, to avail themselves of the best pedagogical ideas, and 
to enjoy the acquaintance of their fellow teachers. With the strong 
influence of the new movement through our associations there must 
come a desire for a better knowledge of the languages and literatures 
that we are teaching and for steady progress in our personal studies. 
But these occasional meetings of central and state associations can 
give only an impulse; the accomplishment means the power to econo- 
mize time, to find a place for daily study beyond the immediate needs 
of the classroom, to thrust aside for at least a little time every week 
the countless demands on one's time and strength. Toward this end 
such an organization as Mr. Abbot has described in his article on the 
Classical Club of the Classical High School of Worcester, Mass., is 
fitted to give splendid help. It gives definiteness of plan, regularity 
of effort, the pleasure of congenial companionship, criticism by one's 
equals — so much needed by those whose daily work is altogether with 
those who are inferior in age and attainments — and the benefit of 
the larger attainments of the more experienced members of the group. 
As one reviews the work that a member of the Worcester club must 
have accomplished in a series of years, he sees that it means a breadth 
of knowledge and interest that must have been felt in all his work. 
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The formation of such local classical clubs is the one step that 
remains to bring the influence of the larger associations to complete 
fruitfulness. General impulse and broad fellowship are good; but 
personal study and the growth in the appreciation of the classics that 
comes only with growing knowledge are the essential things, and their 
acquisition is, in the case of a host of teachers, waiting for just such 
steady help as a local classical club would supply. The officers of the 
state associations could render no better service than in helping form 
such local clubs, and in visiting them occasionally. 

But there is an even more important work that the local clubs 
should do, but which they seem in few cases to have attempted. 
This is the work of developing among the educated people in their 
communities a group of lovers of the classics. The immediate danger 
to classical studies is not so much the danger that they will be driven 
out of the schools and colleges, as that they will be shut up within 
them. The local classical club ought to bring together a group of 
college graduates who have had more or less of Latin and Greek in 
college, but who are losing their knowledge of both by disuse; the 
young physician who looks back on his academy course in Vergil 
as one of the most delightful experiences of his boyhood, but who 
never got quite to the point of reading Vergil easily and for pleasure; 
the lawyer who read Demosthenes on the Crown when he was a col- 
lege sophomore, but who has no conception of what the great speech 
would mean to him if he could read it now with his mature apprecia- 
tion of oratory and of politics; the minister who has Greek enough 
to enable him to use his New Testament commentary, but who will 
never read his Plato unless he has help from people who know more 
about Greek than he does; the young woman "at home" who felt 
the charm of the Greek drama in her college studies, but who will 
certainly never take it up again unless she has some special impulse 
and some real help on the linguistic side. The truth is that with 
the shortening of the time that the ordinary student in the classical 
course of our colleges is willing to give to Latin and Greek, the ordi- 
nary graduate comes out at about the point where he is prepared to 
begin the serious study of the literature, but where he will almost 
certainly drop the study unless he finds himself under some outside 
stimulus and among people who will give him some real assistance. 
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These classical graduates who have never carried their studies to 
the point of large fruitfulness are the really dangerous enemies of 
classical studies; as time goes on and they realize that the ancient 
literatures have little or no place in their present intellectual life, they 
question the value of the classical training, and when their children 
in turn come into school, we find these parents saying that they prefer 
to have their time given to the modern studies. Greek studies in 
particular are suffering in our schools today because so many of the 
men and women in our communities who have studied Greek in col- 
lege have dropped it without ever having carried it to a point where 
they had the knowledge or the maturity to appreciate it. Their 
knowledge of the Greek literature is that of their youth; if they could 
bring to it the taste and judgment of mature manhood, they would 
become champions of a culture in which they are now losing faith. 
If in any community the teacher of Greek in the school sees his classes 
diminishing, the most effective measure that he can take to restore 
interest is to gather together the group of men and women who have 
some knowledge of the language, and help them to come into some 
real appreciation of the literature. 

C. D. A. 



"NOTES" 

We regret to announce the resignation of Mr. Campbell Bonner 
from the board of associate editors of the Classical Journal. This 
service Mr. Bonner has ably performed during all but the first year 
of the life of the Journal, being in charge during this period of the 
department of "Notes." 

By action of the executive committee, Mr. John A. Scott, of North- 
western University has been appointed to succeed Mr. Bonner in this 
department; and to him, accordingly, all contributions in the form 
of Notes should be sent. We take this opportunity to urge upon 
our readers the desirability of putting into form for publication these 
"by-products" of their studies, for these smaller and less ambitious 
contribitutions have often proved of real value and interest to our 
readers. 



